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than ever immersed in frivolity and devotion, to be-
lieve him capable of any energetic and determined
resolution. There was, he said, no spark of manliness
or courage left in him. He forgot that the vilest
reptile will turn when trodden on, that the most timid
beast will defend itself if no way of escape remains.
In those days political assassination was regarded
as one of the ordinary resources of statecraft, and,
when we remember that even two generations later
the chivalrous Montrose advised Charles I. to get
rid in this way of Hamilton and Argyle, we must
allow that the murder of the Duke of Guise, an un-
doubted traitor, too stout to be dealt with in the
ordinary course of law, can scarcely be accounted a
crime. Yet it was accompanied by dramatic circum-
stances which have impressed the imagination of
posterity. The shivering, frightened King, rising in
the black winter night, to prepare the death of his
accomplice in a far bloodier scene of midnight
slaughter; his long suspense after he had placed his
guards in the narrow passage through which the
Duke must pass when summoned from the Council
Chamber to his presence ; the meeting of the Coun-
cil in the gray rainy December twilight; the mur-
derous scuffle heard by the old Queen who lay on
her death-bed below; all this has been often de-
scribed. Guise in his death struggle dragged himself
and his assailants as far as the King's room* It was
told that there, as Guise sixteen years before had
spurned the murdered Admiral, so Henry now kicked
the corpse of his enemy, saying, ,as was noted by
those who were curious in omens and in other